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Mr. L. Kreutzinger’s Honey Harvest. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Saturday, Aug. 21, 1897, was a day long to be remem- 
bered by those who accepted Mr. L. Kreutzinger’s kindly in- 
vitation to be at his apiary to witness taking off the thousands 
of pounds of comb honey that his industrious bees had stored 
from the mass of sweet clover that blossoms for weeks all 


Perhaps it will be just as well to let the Doctor give his 
version of the mellifluous affair, which is as follows: 


That honey harvest of Mr. L. Kreutzinger was indeed u 
novelty in this industrial world. Mr. K. evinced an enterpris- 
ing spirit only equaled by his delicate considerations for the 
uninitiated in bee-lore, whom he had invited and protected. 


| The apiary of over 100 colonies was comfortably located in 


the very midst of an extensive field of sweet clover, in which 
the bees had evidently revelled, if the fact may be judged from 
the overflowing hives under his extensive bee-sheds. The 
yield cannot be far from 5,0U00 pounds of as luscious nectar 


| @S8 ever appeased,the wrath of the Athenian gods. 


Our advent to this field was heartily welcomed by the 
genial host, but as much cannot be said of his proteges. They 
had evidently encountered treatment before our coming, 
seriously tending to excite their Italian temper, and were, 
therefore, indiscriminate in their pointed attention. The sev- 
eral dozen ladies—guests for the occasion—gladly sought the 
shelter so thoughtfully provided for then, and the men who 
accompanied them felt in duty bound to also remain under 


| cover—for the ladies’ protection, of course! 








Witnessing the ‘‘ Honey Harvest” at the Apiary of Mr. L. Kreutzinger, August 21, 1897. 


around his apiary, located within the city limits of Chicago, 
tho six miles from the court nouse. 


Dr. Peiro was there, of course, for he doesn’t miss a 
chance to have a Jively time if hecan help it. Mr. Kreut- 
zinger had sent out nearly 200 invitations to his friends, and 
the jovial Doctor was among them. 





Editor York was there with a fairy escort (Miss Godfrey 
and Miss Butts) from his office, and like the discreet man that 
he is, braved the dangers from bee-insertions under the 
netting. 


Mr. Hammersmark wielded the smoker, and proved a 
general utility man undér most trying circumstances. He be- 
came quite earnest after a few stings, denounced their im- 
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pertinence, relegating them where the heatis hotter and the 
smoke more sulphurous than that of his trusty Corneil. 


Mr. K. would have felt that full honor had not been paid 
his nationality had not a band—music—graced the occasion. 
Their coming was the signal for a general bee-attack—front, 
flank and rear. They seemed especially anxious to reach the 
big trombone. The frantic waving of his red bandana ’ker- 
chief only intensified their investigating propensities, and 
when they espied a large, shiny head, with no hair to hinder, 
they swarmed on the devoted spot, not deterred by the ejacula- 
tions, ‘‘Ach!” Himmell!” and other choice Germanic phrases. 
Presently they recognized the man of the big fiddle—and the 
way he was made to dance, outdid a plantation darkey. By 
a sudden ‘‘scoot” under netting, they avoided further inter- 
view, but their subsequent playing had an air of vindictiveness 
that portended danger. 

On the whole, the occasion was unique and interesting. 
The group having been effectively photographed, we bade 
adieu to Herr Kreutzinger, and a hundred souls, more or less, 
with one accord extend to him and his genial frau, their 
choicest benizons. DR PEIRO. 


It is hardly necessary for us to add more to the foregoing. 
So far as we know, it was the first case of the kind to be put 
on record. It was all written up for the Chicago daily news- 
papers, and created quite a deal of interest. 


All such exhibitions help to familiarize the people with 
honey. Mr. Kreutzinger sold a number of cases of the beau- 
tiful comb honey to visitors. And they seemed glad to get 
it, too. 

Mr. Kreutzinger is perhaps the largest bee-keeper in this 
(Cook) county. He contemplates establishing another apiary 
next season, several miles away from the presentone. He also 
has an apiary in Pasadena, Calif., in the care of a bee-keeper 
employed to look after them. 


Mr. Kreutzinger is certainly deserving of much success in 
his various apiarian undertakings. 


K 


A Self-Hiving or Non-Swarming Hive. 
BY A. DUNCAN. 


The lack of an infallible plan to prevent swarming and 
robbing of colonies has ever been the great bar to perfection 
in bee-culture. The subject has engaged the exercise of the 
best minds, and has been the objective of the inventive genius 
of those interested in this most fascinating and profitable 
occupation. The difficulties have seemed to be insurmount- 
able, and the writer has frequently, in his efforts to solve the 
problem, given up in despair, only to again and again take up 
the work in the apparently vain hope of finally stumbling 
upon the secret which, like a will-o’-the-wisp, seemed so en- 
ticing, yet elusive. After years of experimenting I believe I 
can confidently claim to have solved the problem, and have 
overcome the objections which attacht to all previous plans. 
My patent, which has been recently granted me, covers my 
‘*self-hiver or non-swarming hive.” 


This hive is a double one, twice the size of an 8-frame, 
and consists of a brood-chamber and a reserve chamber. The 
two apartments are separated by a partition, in which isa 
perforated slide with a wire tube vent leading from the brood- 
chamber to the reserve chamber, through which the queen 
passes in her efforts to escape with the swarm. Her escape 
is prevented by a perforated metal strip across the opening in 
the front of the hive, the aperture being so gauged as to per- 
mit the egress and ingress of the swarm, but not the queen. 
It is seldom that a queen will be found small enough to pass 
through with the swarm; this difficulty is overcome by de- 
stroying the under-size queen. 


At swarming-time the opening in the front of the brood- 
chamber is closed by a solid block to divert the bees through 
the reserve chamber. This block is removed after the swarm 
issues. 

Thorough experiments with this hive have proven it a 
perfectly practical apparatus, and one which I feel confident 
will mark.a distinct era of progress in bee-culture. I make 
this claim from the standpoint of a practical apiarist. 

A few of the points of advantage which my hive possesses 
over all others, and which cover all essential features of a 
self-hiver and non-swarmer, are these: 
lst. When they are placed upon the stand, there are no 











hives to be moved during the seasun, there being a reserve 
chamber for the increase. 


2nd. Tbe swarm need not be moved until the following 
spring. 

Srd. All the queens needed can be reared previous to 
swarmwing-time, without weakening the colony or removing 
the old queen. 


4th. By it swarming can be absolutely prevented, or the 
swarm hived as preferred. 


5th. The reserve chamber acts perfectly as a drone-trap, 
and is so constructed as to prevent clogging by the drones 
with the usual disastrous results. 


6th. The bees can invariably be induced to remove honey 
from culls placed in the reserve chamber, to incomplete sec- 
tions, with the same activity that they display in the storing 
of honey during the honey-flow. This is accomplisht by the 
removal of aslide in the side of the hive, thus permitting 
light to enter through a wire-screen covered aperature. As is 
well known, Doolittle’s plan of producing comb, honey—the 
best extant—is to hive the bees on the old stand, carrying the 
colony to a new stand. With my hive all of this trouble is 
avoided. 

The great advantage of my method of self-hiving is the 
ease with which two colonies are created by the actof self- 











Mr. L. Kreutzinger. 


hiving. When the bees swarm and are hivedin the reserve 
chamber, I leave in the perforated slide separating the cham- 
bers for two or three days, in which time over one-half of 
the swarm will return to the parent colony. I then remove 
the perforated slide and replace it with a solid slide. Thus, 
the swarm is hived; and two working colonies created; the 
solid slide being placed in position before the young queen is 
hatcht, otherwise the old queen would be killed. 


My experiments have convinced me that swarming is an 
unnecessary evil, involving unnecessary lossof profitable labor 
on the part of the bees, to say nothing of the loss of queens 
and swarms, and thetrouble and loss of time occasioned by 
awaiting their pleasure. 


I have two methods with this hive, by which swarming is 
prevented, and all losses avoided with no injury to the bees, 
but lack of space, as wellas other considerations, prevent wy 
going further into the subject bere. There are grand possi- 
bilities along various lines in the use of this hive which I have 
not yet followed up to definite conclusions, but I believe I 
have already transgrest the limit of your patience, and will 
reserve further remarks for another time. If { have invented 
a distinct improvement in the hive line, the trade should kuow 
it, and I am glad to be able to take advantage of the columns 
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of such a widely-circulated and able medium as the American | 


Bee Journal through which to give the information. 
Clinch Co., Ga. 

[No doubt Mr. Dancan will offer this hive in the advertis- 
ing columns in good time for next season’s use. So it will not 
be necessary for any one to send to us for his post-office ad- 
dress, but simply wait until his advertisement appears. If it 
is as good a thing as Mr. D. seems to think it is, it is well 
worth advertising it extensively.—EbiIror. | 
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Paraffine Paper Over the Sections, Etc. 
BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


Noticing that sections which have been covered with 
paraffine paper were said to be perfectly free frem propolis, 
and even took prizes at various Fairs, I procured a number of 
sheets and applied them according to directions. During the 
early part of the season, the results were pretty fair, tho the 
sections were far from being free of propolis, even on the top 
edges. Still, the tops between the edges were perfectly fresh 
and bright when the sections were removed, forming a markt 


? 









fixt up one super in good shape in the time that it would ordl- 
narily take to fix two. I’ve had enough of it. I believe a 


| fresh surface of burlap over every super full of sections, with 








| three or four thicknesses, not necessarily unsoiled, above that, 


to keep it fat and conserve heat, would amount to about the 
same thing, and be much quicker handled. 


By the way, I am coming to think honey-boards are a 
valuable aid in producing first-class comb honey. I was 
obliged to do without them this summer, and the percentage 
of fancy honey was rather small, in spite of the fact that half 
the hives had thick top-bars. The editor of Gleanings, speak- 
ing of thick top-bars and burr-combs, says the exception 
proves the rule. I would rather do without the exception, in 
this case, because besides entirely preventing burr-combs un- 
der the sections, the honey-boards very largely diminish 
travel-stain on the section honey, better, I think, than thick 
top-bars do. I am not sure of this, having been too busy to 
observe accurately, but that is my general impression. 


EVOLUTION OF THE HONEY-BEE. 


Mr. Beckwith can and will, of course, reply to the argu- 
ments on page 530, against the evolutionof the honey-bee. 
But allow me to protest against the class of arguments em- 
ployed, which, in my opinion, is not in accordance with tho 
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Views of Mr. Kreutzinger’s Apiary, Showing the Arrangement of Hives. 


contrast to other sections which had been covered with a \% | 


inch ‘ layer of air.” 

Later in the season the bees plastered propolis just as 
freely at the junction of the paper with the section edges as 
they did anywhere else. I conclude that it was the combina- 
tion of paraffine paper with some other things that produced 
that prize honey, and that those other things were far more 
important. I have before this produced section honey with- 
out the aid of parafline paper, which went into the case un- 
toucht by the knife. They were built during the first of the 
flow by new swarms, in brand-new hives, in supers which per- 
fectly comprest both edges and ends of the sections, and over 
a honey-board. 

Another objection to the paraffine paper is the fussiness it 
requires, with the extra paper and thin boards (I used old sep- 
arators), and the difficulty of removing in the last half of the 
season. Every time a super replaces another, there is a lot of 
red tape, so to speak, to go through with. First, the news- 
papers and thin boards must be carefully removed and laid 
aside; then, still more carefully, the paraffine paper—snip, 
snap, tear! (confound it)—wsh-sh-sh-crack! (darn these 
things, anyhow !)—and thenitis laidon the lower super re- 
verst, first smoking the bees out of the way, except some re- 
fractory ones, that have to be carefully cow-catchered out of 
the way with the edge of the paper, then, if the wind is blow- 
ing ever so little (it usually is, just then), held there while the 
other paraphernalia are reacht for and spread on in succes- 
sion; and you have the satisfaction of knowing that you have 








broad spirit of inquiry which usually characterizes the utter- 
ances of the writer of that article. 

If I infer that the top of a hill was once part of the bed of 
a stream, on account of the numerous water-worn pebbles im- 
bedded in the soil, Mr. Doolittle might say, ‘* Will you attempt 
to prove that, because you find round stones In a stream in 
18Y7, therefore, wherever you find round stones, there was a 
stream in the primeval state of the earth? This you must do 
if you would attempt to sustain your position.” And when I 
begin to inform him that my conclusion is the result of the 
observation of the round stones in connection with several 
other things, such as erosion, absence of glacial action in this 
sput, etc., and admit that there is no absolutely direct evi- 
dence—that from the nature of the case, even if it was really 
so, we could not actually Jay our hands on the evidence, but 
that, on the contrary, if my theory were true, it would be just 
what ought to be expected, that visible evidence would be 
wanting—I suppose he would wink, and say, ‘‘Aha! Told 
you so. See? You can’t tell me anything about streams on 
top of a hill.” Such, apparently, would be his exact attitude, 
if I should show that the mere classification of species shows 
them merging into one another—a ‘‘ species” being an arbi- 
trary division of the naturalist, not of nature; that the com- 
parative studies of external forms, and of internal bones and 
soft parts, show the same result; that the embryos of all 
higher animals pass through successive stages, in an ascend- 
ing scale of complexity, in which they are indistinguishable 
from those of lower animals; that rudimentary and useless 
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organs frequently exist; that the geographical distribution of 
species in ocean archipelagoes is exactly that which geology 
shows would be necessary if evolution were true; that the 
succession of species in time, as shown by geology, is equally 
in accordance with the requirements of evolution; and in- 
numerable minor classes of phenomena, all illustrated and 
proved by such a wealth of actual happenings that, as has 
been well said, if evolution did not occur, the Creator has 
taken infinite pains to delude man into the belief that it did’; 
and that every explanation hitherto offered by non-evolution- 
ists, of the coincidence of those seven great proofs, is not only 
intangible, but extremely misty. 


Mr. Doolittle simply shakes his head, and says, ‘* Will 
you attempt to prove that, because bees can find their hive 
when moved five feet from where it stood an hour before, in 
the year 1897, that they could not find their hive when 
moved one foot away 6,000 years ago? This you must do if 
you would attempt to sustain your position. Something tangi- 
ble, please.” And when I remind him that by the nature of 
the case, if evolution is true, that we cannot miraculously 
transport our eyes to a point several thousand years back in 
time, and then back to the present time again to tell what 
they saw, but, on the contrary, if evolution is true, itis just 
what is to be expected that we cannotdo any such thing. Mr. 
Doolittle remains immovable, and I can imagine him saying to 
himself, ‘* That’s just the reason [ put the argument in that 
way.” It is strange he does not see how, by this method of 
defense, he opetis branches innumerable along the line of the 
defenses of revelation, inspiration, and miracles, to all who 
may choose to enter and overthrow his belief on those subjects 
also. Evidence, it seems, ceases to be tangible as soon as it 
depends on the combination of two or more mutually corrobor- 
ating sets of circumstances. It should be one and indivisible, 
hs claims. Any other kind has no force whatever. 


And then, why six thousand years? Evolution or no evo- 
lution, we know by the direct evidence of our senses, com- 
bined with the coldest logical deductions, that animal life has 
existed many millions of years, and that bees came into ex- 
istence in a former geological period. What bearing, then, 
has a limitation of just six thousand years on this question, 
unless, indeed, we follow the opinion of the monks of the mid- 
dle ages, in considering fossils the work of the devil? Are 
geology and paleontology to be thought into nothingness ? 
There is no ‘‘must” about it, in the formin which Mr. Doo- 
little puts the case. But there is another ‘‘ must,” and it is 
this: The time must be left indefinite and long. The fact 
that Mr. Doolittle implies thatif there is a permanent evolu- 
tion there must be a perceptible difference in one year, con- 
firms the inference that ignorance is chiefly responsible for his 
Podsnappian attitude, since in matters on which he is an au- 
thority he does not adopt that spirit. Apparently some other- 
wise fair-minded people make it a religious duty to remain 
ignorant on this subject. But while we admire singleness of 
purpose, they cannot expect ts to authorize bigctry. It hes 
been well said, that the religion of them that put aside truth 
is ina bad way. They are the ones who attempt to stand in 
‘* God’s shoes,” by saying he must have done so and thus. If 
God is anything, God is truth, and the reasoning, truth- 
searching spirit is the highest form of religion. The burden 
of proof lies on those who assert that the apparent explana- 
tion of facts is not the true one. 


Every one of Mr. Doolittle’s questions, with the modifica- 
tions pointed out above, is answered in the affirmative by the 
study of evolution as a whole. The tangible work of genera- 
tions of scientists, the ground gone over again and again, ac- 
cepted by the overwhelming majority of those whose opinion 
on this subject is alone authoritative, and easily accessible to 
all, is not so easily disposed of by a trick of special pleading. 


Mr. Editor, you might as well give up trying to keep evo- 
lution out of this journal, if such things are admitted. If a 
matter is discust at all, itought to be discust rightly. More- 
over, evolution pertains to the natural history of the bee, and 
is necessarily assumed whenever we speak of the mutual in- 
fluence of flowers and insects. Montrose Co., Colo. 


[We never wish to discourage in this journal a discussion 
of any kind that gives evidence of being of any practical value 
to bee-keepers. But just how a long lingo of longer words 
on evolution of the bee, or any other animal, in the Bee Jour- 
nal, would be of advantage to anybody, is—well, we must con- 
fess that our noddle is too thick to understand. Better leave 
that to publications specially devoted to the discussion of 
scientific and philosophical problems.—EDIToR. | 








Bee-Paralysis Caused by Unwholesome Food. 
BY L. B. SMITH. 


I notice in a recent number of the American Bee Journal, 
that Dr. Gallup, of California, seems to think that bee-paraly- 
sis is an inherited disease. In this I cannot agree with the 
grand old writer, altho I have had some evidence that pointed 
that way. But after having had seven years’ experience with 
bee-paralysis, I am sure it is caused from unwholesome food, 
and is not an inherited disease, as the Doctor seems to think. 
Still, I am open to conviction, andif he or any one else can 
bring up sufficient evidence that it is a contagious disease, like 
foul brood, I am willing to be convinced. But until better 
evidence is brought forward, I shall hold my present views. 


I will now try to bring up the evidence to establish my 
theory, of unwholesome food being the cause of this disease. I 
have been a practical bee-keeper for 18 or 20 years (on a 
small scale), and never saw a Case of this disease until I came 
to this county (Lampasas), about seven years ago, and never 
saw honey sour in the hive, or any of the so-called ‘* honey- 
dew,” until I came to this county; andevery year that we 
have a ‘‘ honey-dew” crop, we have plenty of soured honey, 
and paralysis is sure to make its appearance. I have watcht 
this closely for the past seven years, and bees always have 
paralysis when their stores are mostly composed of this honey- 
dew. 

To further prove that it is caused from unwholesome food, 
this year has been a year noted for the scarcity of honey-dew 
in this locality, and I have not seen a sick bee this summer. 
Notwithstanding bees have been doing nothing for the past 
six weeks on account of the drouth, we have had a good time 
for this disease to. develop, but I have not seen any trace of 
it among my 7O-colonies. But some 10 miles away bees have 
been gathering the so-called ‘*honey-dew,” during most of 
this hot, dry weather, and the consequence is, those bees have 
their hives filled with ‘*‘ honey-dew,” and it is soured, and is 
bursting the cappings from the cells, and the bees are dying 
with paralysis by the thousands. Is this not evidence enough 
within itself? I think it is. 

But to still further prove my position, I have taken al) 
the honey from bees suffering from this disease, and fed them 
sugar syrup, or good, thick well-ripened honey, and never 
failed to cure them when they were not gathering any of the 
‘*honey-dew” stuff. If this isa disease (paralysis, I mean) 
like foul brood, and contagious, as some seem to think, why is 
it that bees will get well without any doctoring when they are 
fed on good, wholesome food ? 

To sti}l further show that it is the food, and not a disease, 
I have sent many queens to friends where I came from (the 
northern part of this State), and sent queens, too, whose bees 
showed that they were affected with paralysis. (The parties 
to whom I sent the queens knew, of course, that my bees were 
affected.) Not one queen has developt the disease in their 
new home. Mind you, the place to which these queens were 
sent is a prairie country, and bees never gather any honey- 
dew there. 

I would be pleased to hear from others that live in locali- 
ties where they never have any honey-dew, or other unwhole- 
some food, such as decayed melons, cider, etc. 


Now, I have tried to give the facts just as they exist. I 
have no ax to grind, and am not interested in the sale of bees 
or queens ; I am only a farmer, and a bee-keeper in a small 
way. Lampasas Co., Tex., Aug. 20. 
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Establishing a Standard for Queens. 
.BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


No. 2. 





As I am a poor hand at remembering dates, I will try and 
get facts and let the dates take care of themselves. 


A number of years ago it was the fashion to partition off 
a small room in the garret of the house and put in a colony of 
bees, and take out boney when we could get it. Sometimes 
they would live there for years and become very numerous. 


Again, we often used to see accounts of large colonies of 
bees found in caves, etc. The argument against such tremen- 
dous colonies was that all the bees came from one queen, and 
the bees were short-lived in the working season, consequently 
there could be no such large colonies. Now, I am inclined to 
think there is a grain of truth in those statements concerning 
the large, powerful colonies, etc. 

When I[ lived in Wisconsin a neighbor had a powerful col- 
ony in a small house built purposely. They had been kept 
there fora number of years, consequently had superseded 
their queen no one knows how many times. They became so 
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numerous and strong in numbers that they became a nuisance 
in the neighborhood, in robbing the neighbor’s bees. When- 
ever there was a scarcity of forage, they would go in a body 
and clean out an ordinary colony in short order. I was em- 
ployed to clean them out of the house and destroy them, and 
found a good-sized barrel of bees. The colony thatI saw in 
Decorah, Iowa, a few years after that, had been in a large 
box for years; also a colony that I took out of a hollow bass- 
wood log for a Mr. Drake, that had been there a number of 
years—the log was about 18 inches in the clear, and six or 
seven feet long, and we took out bees enough to fill four 
Langstroth 10-frame hives, all they would hold. Now, mind, 
those were black bees, with the exception of the Decorah col- 
ony which were hybrids, and the largest honey-bees I ever 
saw. Those black colonies were large bees. 

Then, colonies in my large hives, that I built in lowa the 
first and second seasons did not swarm, and the third season 
they were the first colonies to swarm, and the second season 
they had superseded their queens. When they sent out 
swarms they were so large that if they had been grain, they 
could not all have been put into a bushel basket atonce. Of 
course, the queens were very prolific, but this led me to study- 
ing, and I came to the conclusion that the workers must be 
longer-lived than ordinary bees. 

Adam Grimm and myself had a long and interesting talk 
on that question at the Cincinnati convention years ago. We 
did not disagree at all on the subject. I helpt him toa sale of 
$1,000 worth of bees to go to Provo, Utah. When we parted, 
and shook hands, hesaid; ‘* Next June I shall send youa 
queen that is a queen,” and he did. That queen lived to be 
six years old, and kept up her vigor until into June, when she 
was superseded, and soon afterdied. Her progeny were large 
and long-lived, and great red-clover honey-gatherers. 

l introduced a queen from J. W. Sharp, of Wisconsin— 
one of your light ones, and light-colored workers—to the ad- 
hering bees and hatching brood from my Grimm colony, six 
Gallup combs, and set them on the opposite side of the house 
from my other bees, so that noneof the young bees from other 
colonies would getin with them. The Sharp queen was in- 
troduced about May 20. On the first week in November, be- 
fore putting the bees into the cellar, they had a fine flight, 
and the Grimm bees showed up quite numerous in that colony. 
They must have been at least five months old. On putting 
them out in the following spring, none of them showed up 
alive. 

The following June, after receiving the Grimm queen, I 
received one from Dr. Hamlin, of Tennessee, and she lived to 
be five years old, and kept up her vigor until into June the 
fifth season. She produced lighter colored bees than the 
Grimm colony, but not quite so good honey-gatherers, and 
perceptibly smaller, still they were good queens. 

Now, please recall the fact that Mr. Grimm went to Italy 
and selected his own queens before they had begun to rearing 
queens in small nuclei boxes, under unnatural conditions, as 
many of them donow. Consequently his queens were all 
reared under the swarming impulse, and he selected young 
queens from old colonies, where the old queen had led outa 
swarm. He succeeded in bringing, and safely introducing, 43 
or 45 out of 50 started with, and not believing in the small- 
box theory, or unnatural theory of rearing queens, he kept 
up a good strain of bees. 

As I get farther along, you can begin to see what I am 
driving at. There will be plenty of time for any of you to 
kick after I get through. Orange Co., Calif. 


How to Sell Honey Near Home at Good Prices. 
BY FRED H. LOUCKS. 


1 am more and more imprest as to the necessity of dispos- 
ing of our honey near home as the best and surest way of 
maintaining prices, and the good of all concerned. I am sure 
that nine-tenths of all the bee-keepers could get more money 
out of their honey if only they would drum up a home trade 
instead of shipping to a congested city, saying nothing of dis- 
honest commission merchants. 

My comb honey is put into three grades, according to 
the following rules: No. 1 white—straight, clean, nicely 
capt and filled boxes. retail selling price, 14 cents; in large 
lots, not less than 100 pounds, 1244 cents. No. 2, slightly 
colored, corners not filled or capt, and small imperfections of 
the comb, retails at 12% cents. No. 3, dark, crooked, half 
filled or half capt, retail price, 10 cents. I have private cus- 
tomers enough to take all of grades 2 and 3 at my house. 

Now crate No. 1 in nice, clean crates, with paper under 
each layer of sections, so there can be no dripping of honey 
inside, or out of the crate. Drum the grocery trade first, and 





if you strike a man who will take 200 pounds, or contract for 
100 or 200 pounds, sell to him, allowing a discount, which 
you can afford to do on an order of that size. I usually allow 
13 cents per pound on such size lots for cash. All other 
lines of trade give discounts to heavy buyers, why should not 
the honey-trade? If you succeed in getting an order from one 
of the best grocers, then go to his competitor and tell him Mr. 
So-and-So has bought 200 pounds of honey of youat 12 
cents cash, talking to him as a drummer should, and the 
chances are that you will get a duplicate order from him, as 
he will furnish his customers the same article at the same 
price. If you cannot get sales started in this way, leave 
crates with two or three reliable grocers, seeing that they 
keep them in a prominent place, where people entering the 
stores will be sure to see it, and you will soon get a trade 
started. 

As to the lower grades, if you have pot a market already 
establisht for them, I believe the best way is to peddle them 
the first year, for these are the grades that sell the most 
readily to the country people. Load 50 pounds each of Nos. 
2 and 3, also one case of No. 1, and as much extracted honey 
on your road-wagon and start out early in the morning 
through a section where good, thrifty farmers live, and you 
will not be disappointed when night comes. These peddling 
trips will advertise your honey more than any other way I 
know of, and people will come year after year to your house 
to get these grades of honey, expecting to get a dollar’s worth 
of 10 or 1244 cent comb, and the same with the extracted. 


To my mind most bee-keepers should produce both comb 
and extracted honey. I usually have rather more extracted 
than comb. That which is not sold direct to the consumer in 
bulk at 10 cents per pound is put up in Mason’s improved 
fruit-cans, pints in size, and nicely labeled and crated in the 
same boxes the cans camein from the manufacturer. These 
cases hold one dozen, and [ sell them to the grocers at $2.40 
per dozen in small lots, and give a discount on large orders. 
At $2.40 per dozen the honey nets the producer nearly or 
quite 10 cents if the cans were bought right. 

In conclusion I would say, produce a fancy article, put it 
on the market in a neat, tasty package, so that it will be tak- 
ing to the eye; then push it, advertise it, let people know you 
have honey to sell, impress them that your honey is fine—that 
they can depend upon its purity and quality every time, and 
make it your *‘ legal tender” whenever possible. What is 
most essential is brains, energy and push, the very same ele- 
ments that make other lines of business successful. These 
put into your home market will produce results you never 
dreamed of.—Review. 
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The Horse—How to Break and Handle.— 
This is a pamphlet of 32 pages, giving complete instructions 
for breaking and educating colts, teaching horses to drive, 
and for use under the saddle, together with many instructions 
which have never before been pubjisht, and which are the re- 
sult of the author’s experience covering a period of 20 years. 
By Prof. Wm. Mullen, with whom the editor of the Bee Jour- 
nal is personally acquainted. Price, postpaid, 20 cents; or 
given as a premium for sending us one new subscriber to the 
Bee Journal for the rest of the year at 50 cents. 


—____—» «______ 


A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 20 cents. It is called ‘*‘ The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, aud preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


=o) 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. LEvéry reader of the American Bee Journal should 
have a copy of this book, as it answers bundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with 
the Bee Journal for a year—both together for only $2.00. 


———————_—— -o —_____—_ 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. } 








Carrying Out the Larve. 


Why do bees cut their young out of cells and bring them 
out on the alighting-board? Is this what is termed ‘foul 
brood ?”” I notice that this is the case with some of my colo- 
nies. They cut or gnaw the young bees out of the cells and 
carry them out on the alighting-board during the night; or at 
least I never see any of them only early in the morning and 
during the day. They remove them from the alighting-board, 
carrying them as far as possible. TEXAS. 


ANSWER.—In foul brood the young bees are not carried 
out, but the larva dies in the cell and rots while inthe soft 
state. The young that your bees are carrying out are prob- 
ably young that are disabled by the work of the wax-worm, 
which has gnawed away the cappings and injured the young 
bees more or less. 

i? — 


Giving Eggs or Larve for Queen-Rearing. 


When is a colony ready to take eggs or larvez for queen- 
rearing ? SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—That may refer to the time of year, or it may 
refer to the condition of the colony. The best time in the 
year is when bees are gathering plentifully and weather favor- 
able for building up. No better time than the usual swarm- 
ing-time, but later may be just as good if the honey-flow con- 
tinues. With favorable weather, feeding may fairly well take 
the place of the natural honey-flow. 

So far as the condition of the colony is concerned, the 
only thing necessary isto have it strong. Then 24 hours 
after the removal of the queen, if all eggs and unsealed brood 
be taken away from the colony, it will be ready to accept and 
utilize eggs or larvze that may be given. 


$$$ 2 


Questions on Wintering Bees. 


1. Would tarred paper tackt upon the outside of a bee- 
hive make a good winter protection for the bees from the cold ? 

2. Would the vapor in a hive thus protected condense on 
the inside walls of the hive ? 

3. Would it be a good plan to have a board raised a little 
from the frames of the brood-chamber come between those 
frames and the carpet or chaff cushion above them ? 

4. When boards are used, is there any advantage in cover- 
ing the lower sides of them with cloth ? 

When I have seen your name from time to timein the 
bee-papers coupled with the statement that you graduated 
from the Michigan University, I have queried whether you 
were in that institution from 1853 to 1855. I distinctly re- 
member a student by the name of Miller, who was there be- 
tween those dates, or at the time when I myself was a student 
at the University. W. H. L. 


ANSWERS.—1. It would probably be difficult to use tarred 
paper in the way you propose, and have it a very effective 
protection. If nailed close to the sides of the hive, it would 
make very little difference in its warmth, and it would be 
bard to nail it on in such a way as to leave a space between 
the paper and the hive without leaving cracks so large that 
the air would hardly pass through. Still, this latter might be 
done. Strips of wood might be tackt on the hive, and on 
these strips the tarred paper nailed, leaving a space of one to 
three inches between the paper and the hive. If so managed 
that everything was close, the paper would be about as good 
as an additional wall of wood. 

2. Probably it would to a greater or lesser extent, but to 
a less degree than without any protection. 

3. Hardly. That would make an air space over the 
brood-frames, andthe tighter down the packing comes the 





better, only it is well to let the bees have just enough room to 
cross over from one frame to another. That is, the board 
would hardly makes it any warmer, altho a thin board, say 4 
or % thick, coming close down and then covered with packing 
might be just as well as without any board. But many use 
nothing but a single board cover over the brood-nest, altho it 
seems the additional advantage of having some packing, or at 
least to have the board cover double so as to have a dead-air 
space enclosed, would counterbalance the additional expense. 


4. With plenty of packing over the board, a thickness of 
cloth on the under side would make little difference, but with 
little or no packing over the board, the more cloth under it 
the better. The pointis to have the covering as nearly as 
possible a non-conductor of heat. The moisture will not con- 
dense upon it and allow drops of water to fall upun the bees in 
the brood-nest. 


Yes, I was in Ann Arbor between 1853 and 1855, and 
am always glad to hear from any one who was there. It’sa 
grand old institution. 


reese ditindindin meee 


Bees Having a Play-Spell. 


What is wrong with my bees? I have 8 small colonies in 
6-frame hives. The 6 frames are in 8-inch wide hives. They 
stand in a row from north to south. Last Saturday (Sept. 11) 
it was very warm, and at noon from the fourth one in the row 
from the north end the bees came out almost like swarming ; 
they flew around a little and went back again. When there 
were a large number in the air, the next one commenced and 
did the same thing. After that the next one, and when those 
three were all quiét again, the first one in the row on the 
north end began, and did the same thing. They have queens, 
honey, brood, empty combs, and foundation. 

WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—I guess your bees were just playing. They 
probably had not been flying out a great deal for a few days, 
and that made them fly all the mure. If you will notice bees 
during warm weather, you will generally find them having a 
play-spell alomg some time in the afternoon, when the bees too 
young for field-work go out to play and take exercise. When 
they come out for the first time in the spring, or at any time 
after they have been confined to the hive for a few days, the 
old bees as well as the young go out to play, making quite a 
commotion. But you’re not going to winter those bees in a 6- 
frame hive, are you? If you do, there’s some danger of their 
playing in the middle of the winter—that is, of their ‘‘ playing 
out!” “ 

A 


How Many Celonies for This Location? 


I own a farm near Emporia, Kans., 60 miles southwest of 
Topeka. I now have 150 acres of alfalfa, and will increase 
the acreage to 200. There are but few bees kept near them. 
I also have 24 acres of bearing apple orchard—all near creek 
and timber. How many colonies of bees could be kept on the 
farm, neighbors having considerable alfalfa, and the amount 
steadily increasing ? ‘ OKLAHOMA. 


ANSWER.—It is.somewkat doubtful whether you will ever 
get an exact reply to your question. The amount of honey to 
be obtained from any given source, or from any given area, is 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain. Even those most experi- 
enced, having for years kept bees under circumstances favor- 
able as they can bein the nature of the case to help decide 
the matter, dare not attempt to say how many bees can be 
supported on 100 acres of alfalfa, white clover, or any other 
honey-plant. When answers are attempted, they differ so 
widely from different persons that one is left all at sea. Those 
who live in the alfalfa fields seem to vary greatly in their esti- 
mates. If I am not mistaken, one reliable bee-keeper has set 
two or three acres of alfalfa to each colony as about the right 
thing, while others might say several colonies to the acre. 
Your safe plan is to start with a hundred colonies or so, then 
carefully feel your way with a larger number. Of course, it 
will make a big difference as to the treatment the alfalfa re- 
ceives. If cut a number of times in the season, each cutting 
coming just before it is ready for the bees to work on it, the 
result will be meager compared to the result when it is allowed 
to continue its bloom. 


a 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See offers on page 634. 
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BEEDOM BOILED DOWN. 


The ** Long-Idea "’ Hive, or the plan of giving 
room by adding a lot of frames horizontally instead of tiering 
up two or three stories high, is objected to by G. M. Doolittle. 
He says it is back-breaking business to reach over so many 
frames, but the worst thing is that after trying it for several 
years he couldn’t make a success of wintering in such hives.— 
Gleanings, page 654. 








Clipping to Control Mating.—L. A. Aspinwall! 
clips a sixteenth of an inch or more from the wings of his 
virgin queens befure mating. This makes it harder for them 
to fly great distances, ensuing a goodly nmmber mated with 
drones from their own apiary. This year one in four of the 
unclipt princesses were mismated, against only one in twelve 
of the clipt.—Review, page 231. 


Ants Storing for Winter.—The Progressive Bee- 
Keeper quotes Globe-Democrat as saying there is no basis for 
the superstition that ants store food in summer for winter use. 
Wonder if that isn’t a case where ‘‘a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing.” Isn’t it true that if the Globe-Democrat had 
known all about ants it would have known that some kinds 
lay up for winter? Perhaps Prof. Cook can tell us whether 
Solomon was off ir his entomology. 





The California Exchange.—Prof. Cook speaks 
very hopefully in Gleanings as to the prospects of the Califor- 
nia Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, while the Review hints at some- 
thing like the bee-keepers being ‘‘sold out” by having the 
whole business thrown into the hands of one commission 
house. We’uns up this way will watch for the outcome with 
much interest, and if kind wishes will do any good, the Golden 
State bee-keepers will come out all right. 


Travel-Stained Honey Best.—E. R. Root says 
at their house they like well-ripened honey. Travel-stained 
honey won't sell, but it will eat. And that raises the question 
whether it would not be an act of kindness to the consumer 
as well as of profit to the producer, if said consumer would be 
educated that the whitest combs don’t enclose the best flavors. 
A certain amount of travel-stain knocks a cent or two per 
pound off the price, whereas it’s really better honey for eat- 
ing. Worth thinking over, isn’t it ? 


Bee-Paralysis Cured by Mixing the Bees. 
—Monnier’s cure for bee-paralysis is strongly endorst by 
Earl C. Walker, in Gleanings. The theory of the cure is that 
in a diseased colony workers have too much sisterly affection 
to cast out a diseased member of their own family, but said 
diseased member will be promptly cast out by one not near of 
kin. So all that’s necessary is to mix adiseased and a healthy 
colony together. Mr. Walker says he has tried it, and it’s a 
sure cure. When a diseased colony swarms, he hives it ina 
hive from which a diseased colony has swarmed. That mixes 
them, so that no diseased bees are left in either place. 


The New Drawn Foundation.—A number 
have reported very favorably as to the new drawn foundation, 
but-Mr. Doolittle found it no more quickly accepted by the 
bees than ordinary foundation, nor finisht sooner, and found 
more fish-bone to it. Editor Root accounts for the different 
results by the fact that Doolittle used the foundation as the 
season was waning, and not liking the flat base, and having 
time to change it, they added wax to the base so as to shape 
it like the natural comb. Those bees which used it early in 
the rush of honey, had no time to remodel it. The conclusion 
is that it will be best to have the natural base, aud thus not 
tempt the bees to increase the weight of the base. Our own 
experiment showed that it was no better—neither any worse— 
than the ordinary comb foundation. 


Rules for Grading Honey.—0Oh, but Hasty, in 
the Review, does go for the grading rules. Hear him: 


‘*Tt isn’t truth to grade the bulk of an ordinary crop as 
‘fancy.’ That’s not what language is for...... I believe 
there are left in the United States Israel 7,000 men (not all 
bee-keepers, I fear) who cannot look upon a self-evident lie 
without eager plotting and planning for some one to wreck it. 
Let No. 1 be so described as t embrace the bulk or an ordi- 





nary crop. Have as many lower grades as the brethren want, 
but let them be clearly and frankly named and described.” 


And then that unsophisticated young man goes on to say 
that whatever goes under the label of ‘‘ fancy” should really 
and actually be fancy. Others have exprest the thought that 
calling the bulk of the crop ‘‘fare” was notin entire accord 
with strict ideas of truth, but perhaps no one has used quite 
so terse language in speaking out his mind. Now, who’s ready 
to act as lawyer in defense of what Hasty attacks? Not this 
writer. 


The Two Unions Should Unite.—Something 
of a discussion has been going on in Gleanings between Man- 
ager Newman and Prof. Cook. Prof. Cook thinks those who 
voted didn’t fully understand what would be the result of their 
votes, and says we now have two organizations, one tied (pos- 
sibly by vote of its members, but certainly by the views of its 
Manager) to one limited, and as it seems to him, rather un- 
important line of work at the present time, while the other is 
ready to attack any evi! that really threatens bee-keepers, and 
he thinks it would be wise to merge the old Union into the new. 
Prof. Cook is not the only member of the old Union that thinks 
in that way. 





The Rietsche Foundation Press.—A pretty 
war of words between the editor of Gleanings and F. L. 
Thompson has been waged as to the merits of the Rietsche 
foundation press. Thompson thinks bee-keepers might make 
good wages by making their own foundation with such a press 
—Editor Root thinks not—convincing figures on each side. 
Eleven thousand in use across the water shows somebody likes 
them, but American bee-keepers have the advantage that they 
cap always be sure of buying foundation of pure wax, while 
foundation badly adulterated is only too common in Europe, 
some firms even advertising different degrees of adulteration 
on a sliding scale of prices! 


Bee-Keeping in Tunis.—lIn the French bee-jour- 
nal, Revue Internationale, appears a report to thé government 
of Tunis (the country from which the Punic bees came) from 
the well-known English bee-keeper, Thomas B. Blow, who 
spent some time in that country. According to Mr. Blow, 
Tunis is one of the finest honey countries in the world, and 
has the right bees. He advises that stringent measures 
should be taken to prevent the importation of bees from any 
other country, as foul brood is yet unknown in Tunis, and im- 
ported bees might introduce it. He estimates an average of 
55 to 66 pounds of honey per colony. Advises beginners not 
to start with more than 100 colonies! 


‘* Melted Down Combs have been reported quite 
frequently this year. This is the result of allowing dark-col- 
ored hives, or those with a small entrance, standing in the 
sun unshaded. I never knew comps to melt down in a white 
hive having an entrance clear across the front, even if it did 
stand in the sun, but I believeit pays to shade hives during 
the hottest weather, as the heat will otherwise practically 
drive the bees out of the supers in the middle of the hottest 
days. Much depends upon the location of the apiary, that is, 
whether it is surrounded by trees or buildings that prevent a 
free circulation of air. In an apple orchard where the trees 
are so large andthe branches so long that the twigs can shake 
hands with one another is an ideal spot for an apiary. There 
is then shade both for the bees and their keeper, and nothing 
in the way. Where shade must be provided for each individ- 
ual hive, a light board two by three in size is the most practi- 
cal thing. 

‘*Since the above was written, I visited my friend Koep- 
pen, and in passing through his apiary, while under an apple 
tree, he remarkt that the bees standing in the shade of that 
tree had done much better than those standing out in the sun. 
He had several smal! losses from combs melting down where 
the hives stood in the sun, and colonies were very strong.” So 
writes Editor Hutchinson, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. 
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Back Numbers Since Jan. 1.—We are able to 
supply complete sets of the Bee Journal since Jan. 1, 1897, 
to any who may desire, at two cents per copy. There area 
number of new readers who perhaps would like to get some of 
the first numbers of this year, to complete their volume for 
1897. We shall be glad to furnish them as long as they last, 
at two cents each. 


—__— 


(t™ See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 640. 
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Editorial Comments. 








Maryland Experiment Apiary.—Mr. C. H. 
Lake was appointed to take charge of an apiary at the Mary- 
land Agricultural College and Experiment Station, eight mfles 
from Washington, D.C., on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 
An illustration of the apiary appeared recently in Gleanings. 
We hope to hear of some valuable results from this new State 
experiment apiary. 

i 

Sweet Clover Again Abused.—In the Orange 
Judd Farmer for Sept. 11, we find a short article with the 
heading, ‘‘ Sweet Clover a Pest at the North.” It is by Prof. 
L. H. Pammel, whom we had come to think of as a botanist 
and general agricultural professor that was upto the times 
on sweet clover, but we must confess when we read the 
following from his pen, were greatly surprised : 


The specimen sent by T. C. Wood, of Coffeen, IIl., is sweet 
clover, Melilotus alba, also known as Bokahraclover. This is 
an introduced weed, biennial and native of Europe. The claim 
is often made that it is a valuable forage-plant. Prof. Tracy, 
of the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, says: 

‘It will make an excellent growth in the rotten ‘ lime- 
stone’ hills which are so barren that they will sustain no other 
plant, but is almost of no yalue on the rich clay which con- 
tains little lime. Itis not generally liked by animals unac- 
customed to its use, but it starts into growth very easily in 
the spring when green forage is scarce, and if stock is turned 
on it at that time they very soon acquire a taste for it, and 
eat it through the remainder of the season.” 


In the North this weed has become extremely abundant 
throughout many parts of Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Min- 
nesota. Hon. J. H. Smart, of Humboldt, Iowa, says it is one 
of the worst weeds in his locality. In many other portions of 
Iowa I have seen this weed common in streets and door-yards 
and along railroads. We must regard sweet clover as a weed 





in the North, but in the South tke question is an entirely dif- 
ferent one, where forage of all kinds is a great desideratum, 
but even there I must admit that it is chiefly valuable as a soil 
renovator. It produces long taproots, which descend. very 
deeply into the soil. The young plants, when turned under 
with the roots, will leave the soil much richer in available 
plant food. In the wornout soil in certain portions of the 
South it is a great blessing. Itis tothe South what the red 
clover is to the North. L. H. PAMMEL. 

Certainly the foregoing is a surprise when considered in 
the light of all the evidence we have publisht in these columns 
concerning the value of sweet clover as a forage plant. We 
hardly thought so usually reliable an agricultural journal 
as the Orange Judd Farmer would give it space in its columns. 

The idea of calling sweet clover a ‘‘ weed,” and then ad- 
mit that ‘‘stock eat it through the remainder of the season.” 
When we were on the farm, our stock neVer ‘‘acquired a 
taste” for weeds! 

Prof. Pammel says, ‘‘We must regard sweet dover as @ 
weed in the North.”” He should have used the personal pro- 
noun ‘‘I” instead of ‘‘ we,” for those who know sweet clover 
best don’t ‘. regard it as a weed ”’ at all, so far as we are aware. 

We would suggest that Prof. Pammel study up more on 
sweet clover, before again calling it a ‘‘ weed” and a ** pest.” 
And we hope the Orange Judd Farmer will now correct the 
errors it has publisht about sweet clover. 


LATER.—Since writing the foregoing, we noticed the fol- 
lowing, taken from Bulletin 74, of the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, referring to sweet clover : 


‘‘Sweet clover was formerly included among those weeds 
whose destruction might be enforced under the statute. But 
this sweet clover, especially the white sort, is rated by many 
as a valuable forage-plant. In this respect, without discuss- 
ing its merits, it properly takes rank with white clover and 
other cultivatéd forage-plants. A bee-keeper of the State 
had sown an area to white sweet clover (Melilotus alba) for 
his bees to work upon. Under the statute, as enforced at that 
place, the authorities, after notice, entered the premises and 
cut down the plants. Sweet clover, and other plants of value 
for cultivation, should not be included among the weeds to be 
destroyed. There is now the best of opportunity, as well as 
urgent demand, to put Ohio weed laws into adequate and 
permanent form. Suggestions as to plants that should be in- 
cluded will be given in the weed bulletin now in preparation.” 


Mr. A. I. Root, 
Gleanings, said: 


commenting on the above paragraph in 


‘‘It is refreshing to know that our experiment station at 
least recognizes the mistake it has made; and the bee-keeper 
who had his sweet clover cut down on his own premises will 
probably get the value of hiscrop paid back to him, without 
question.” 


In the same article, Mr. Root has this information about 
HOW TO GET RID OF SWEET CLOVER. 


In the first place, cut it down before it produces seed, the 
same as you would any other plant. Second, turn on stock in 
the spring if practicable, and put enough stock in the field so 
they will eat up the sweet clover before it can grow up to 
seed. Third, plow it under before it produces seed. Some one 
of the three above ways can almost always be found practi- 
cable. The principal difficulty will be in the fence-corners, 
where no stock is kept, or on railway ground; but asit has 
never yet got over into cultivated fields adjoining railroad 
ground and roadsides, on our premises, I cannot understand 
how it should do any appreciable damage in any locality, 
where confined to these waste places. I am continually 
watching for it in my travels; and just as soon as I can find 
a place where it is detrimental to growing crops, pasture 
lands, or meadows, I will gladly report. 


a ee 
A Meddlesome Cow, and what came of her inves- 
tigating turn of mind (and upturning of a bee-hive) is told by 
the Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph of July 30, 1897, in the 
following amusing manner, tho greatly to be regretted : 


Several members of the family of Benjamin Odell, a pros- 
perous farmer of Verplanck’s Point, are under the care of 
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physicians as’ a result of bee-stings. Mrs. Odell, her two 
daughters and her little son were each stung in many places 
about the face and head. Mrs. Odell and her daughter Alice 
are reported as being in a serious condition. 


The trouble was brought about by a too curious cow, 
which, nosing around a bee-hive, tipt it over to see what it 
contained. The bees were not long in letting her know. 
From the overturned hive they sailed forth in angry swarms, 
and, maddened by the stings, the cow rushed wildly about the 
field, lowing with pain and swishing her tail at her vicious 
little assailants. Some other cows ranged near. The bees 
= them also, and there was more bellowing and running 
about. 

Mr. Odell’s big churn-dog, Grover, heard the rumpus, and 
trotted over to the field to see what it was all about. The 
spectacle of a dozen cows bereft of al] dignity and apparently 
engaged in some sort of bovine round dance appealed to 
Grover, and he rusht in to take part in the frolic, barking 
joyously to let the cows know that he was in for any sort of 
fun they were having. He ran around among the excited 
cows, that paid no attention to him; then a volley of bees 
struck him and followed him in his yelping flight to the house. 


Into the room where Mrs. Odell and her daughters were 
sitting the dog scurried, his pursurers swarming about him 
and entangling in his thick, long hair. Before the dog could 
be driven out of the house the bees attackt Mrs. Odell and her 
children, and inflicted many painful stings before they could 
escape from the insects. 

Mr. Odell is a great fancier of bees, and last spring his 
stock increast so rapidly that his surplus of hives was ex- 
hausted, and he began using flour-barrels. It was one of 
these that the cow tipt over. 


The foregoing may serve as a hint to bee-keepers never 
to allow the larger farm animals near the bives containing 
bees. It’s too risky a thing to do, as is very effectively shown 
in the instance described above. 


ie Midi aa 


Micrigan’s Foul Brood Law.—The State of 
Michigan has had a foul brood law on its statute books for 
some years. It was Prof. Cook who prepared the Billand was 


instrumental in obtaining its passage. The law as it now 
stands reads as follows: 


CHAPTER LXIL. 
PREVENTION OF FOUL BROOD AMONG BEES. 
1881, puge 125, May 11, Act 141. 


SECTION 1.—The people of the State of Michigan enact: 
That it shall be unlawful for any person to keep in his apiary 
any colony of bees affected with the contagious malady known 
as foul brood; and it shall be the duty of every bee-keeper, 
4s soon as he becomes aware of the existence of said disease 
among his bees, to forthwith destroy, or cause to be destroyed 
by burning or interment all colonies thus affected. 


Sec. 2.—In any county in this State in which foul brood 
exists, or in which there are good reasons to believe it exists, 
it shall be lawful for any five or more actual bee-keepers of 
said county to set forth such fact, belief, or apprehension, in a 
petition addrest to the judge of probate, requiring him to ap- 
point a competent commissioner to prevent the spread of said 
disease, and to eradicate the same; which petition shall be 
filed with and become a part of the records of the court where 
such application is made. 

Sec. 3.—It shall be the duty of the judge of probate, on 
the receipt of the petition specified in Section 2 of this Act, 
to appoint within 10 days thereafter a well-known and com- 
petent bee-keeper of said county as a commissioner, who shall 
hold his office during the pleasure of said court; and a record 
of such order of appointment, and revocation, when revoked, 
shall be filed as a part of the records of said court. 


Src. 4.—Itshall be the duty of said commissioner, within 
10 days after his appointment as aforesaid, to file his accept- 
ance of the same with the court from which he received his 
appointment. 

3. Upon complaint of any three bee-keepers of said 
county in writing and on oath, to said commissioner, Setting 
forth that said disease exists, or that they have reason to be- 
lieve it exists within said county, designating the apiary or 
apiaries wherein they believe it to be, it shall become the 
duty of the commissioner, to whom such complaint is delivered, 
to proceed, without unnecessary delay, to examine the bees so 
designated ; and if he shall become satisfied that any colony 
or colonies of said bees are diseased with foul brood, he shall, 








without further disturbance to said bees, fix some distinguish- 
ing mark upon each hive wherein exists said foul brood, and 
immediatly notify the person to whom said bees belong, per- 
sonally or by leaving a written notice at his place of residence, 
if he be a resident of such county; and if such owner bea 
non-resident of such county, then by leaving the same with 
the person in charge of such bees, requiring said person, with- 
in five days, Sundays excepted, from the date of said notice, 
to effectually remove or destroy said hives, together with their 
entirecontents, by burying them or by fire; but. incase no 
foul brood is found to exist in said apiary, the persons so peti- 
tioning, or any of them, shall be liable to said commissioner 
for the amount of his fees for such services. 


Sec. 6.—If any person neglects to destroy, or cause to be 
destroyed, said hives and their contents in manner as de- 
scribed in Section 5, after due notification, and after the time 
above limited, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be punisht by a fine not to ex- 
ceed $25, or by imprisonment in the county jail not more than 
15 days, or both, in the discretion of the court, for the first 
offense ; and for each additional offense he shall be liable toa 
fine not to exceed $100, or imprisonment in the county fail 
not more than 60 days, or both in the discretion of the court; 
and any justice of the peace of the township where said bees 
exist shall have jurisdiction thereof. 

Src. 7.—The commissioner shall be allowed for services, 
under this Act, $2 for each full day actually employed, and 
$1 for each half day actually employed, the account to be 
audited by the board of supervisors, and paid in the same 
manner as all other county claims; but no fees shall be 
allowed by the board of supervisors to such commissioner for 
any service under this Act unless foul brood is found to exist. 


Src. 8.—In all suits and prosecutions under this Act it 
shall be necessary to prove that said bees were actually dis- 
eased or infected with foul brood. 


—_——_—+-e-»—__—_— 


Flavor and Aroma of Honey.—Mr. R. Mc- 
Knight—one of the ablest and best of Canada’s bee-keepers— 
contributed, to the Review, some time ago, a very interesting 
article on this subject, in reply to a criticism by Mr. Hasty, 
from which we take the following paragraphs: 


Speaking of myself, he ‘‘declared that the ripening of 
honey does not increase its aroma, but rather decreases it.” 
Yes, [ made the above statement, and repeat now, that the 
ripening of honey, whether carried on in the hive or outside 
the hive, lessens its aroma. Every honey-producer knows 
that at no time is the aroma of honey so pronounced as when 
juststored. Mr. Hasty himself seems to believe this. Iam 
at a loss to know what classes of flowers his bees collect honey 
from, for he says, ‘‘ With few conspicuous exceptions nectars 
do not taste fit to eat when freshly brought in.” 


Honey, when freshly brought*in, may and often does lack 
body, but at no subsequent time does it possess in the same 
degree the characteristic aroma of the flowers from which it 
is collected. It will be strong and pronounced, or mild and 


delicate, in proportion to the strength or mildness of the scent. 


in the flowers that secrete it; this becomes dissipated in time 
if exposed ; not even the wax cap of the cell will prevent its 
escape. 

White clover has not a strong scent, neither has basswood 
bloom. The aroma of white clover and basswood honey has, 
in consequence, a searcely perceptible aroma, while honey col- 
lected from the peppermint plant has the strong, pungent 
odor peculiar to that plant, andI repeat that all these are 
lessened in a degree by the process of curing. Mr. Hasty vir- 
tually admits this himself, but propounds the novel theory 
that the bees absorb or appropriate this property and restore it 
to the honey in a non-volatile form. Is this theory ‘*sleepily 
promulgated ?” Or can he furnish a reason for the faith that 
isin him ? 

He asks, *‘Is it not usually the case with any sample of 
honey that its flavor is the joint result of two flavors?” I 
think it is the joint result of flavor and aroma, the former 
manifesting itself through the sense of taste, the latter 
through that of smell, but the aromatic property of a plant or 
fluwer will be manifest asa part of its flavor by those who 
possess the sense of taste and smell; if, however, one has en- 
tirely lost the sense of sme!l he may still enjoy the flavor of 
what he eats, but it would be flavor without aroma. 

When Mr. Hasty puts his nose over a cup of freshly- 
brewed tea, he gets its aroma; when he tastes it he gets its 
flavor with something of its aroma, too. If hesmells a rose 
he gets its aroma; if he chews its petals he gets its flavor. 
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‘The Weekly Budget. 


Dr. CIESELSKI—a European experimenter and investiga- 
tor—places the temperature of a bee’s body at 95° Fahr. 








‘ 


Mr. A. L. BoypEN—one of The A. I. Root Co.’s most 
trusted and reliable office employees—recently made a trip 
through a portion of Michigan, and has described it in Glean- 
ings in a very interesting manner. 


Mr. B. S. TAytor, of California, started this year with 
154 colonies, and increast to 200 colonies, besides taking 10 
tons of fine extracted honey, and 6,000 sections of comb 
honey. Prof. Cook reports this in Gleanings, and says, ‘* This 
has been a fine season in Southern California.” 


Mr. J. K. Exxuiort, of Allegheny Co., Pa., who kindly sent 
us the clipping about the cow and the bees, from the Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph (found in another column) wrote 
Sept. 6: ‘*I take very much interest in reading the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal every week, and have never failed to receive 
iton Friday morning.” 





Mr. F. DANZENBAKER—Of Danzenbaker hive fame—is 
pictured in Gleanings for Sept. 15. He is over 60 years of 
age, yet one would scarcely think it, to see how young he 
looks and acts. ‘‘ Having never used tobacco in any form, 
nor suffered a day’s illness since his eighth year,” helps to 
account for a good deal of his present youthfulness, no doubt. 


Dr. LANGER, of Prague, in his investigations, as reported 
by the Rheinische Bienenzeitung, ‘‘shows that bee-poison is 
not an acid, but an alkaloid. Inflamation is not caused 
directly by the sting, Lut by impurities brought to the spot by 
scratching, or by infectious germs. The stingis never the 
cause of a septic blood-poisoning, and is not in itself sufficient 
to produce sudden death.” 


ALFRED AUSTIN, England’s poet laureate, is a member of 
the Kent Bee-Keepers’ Association—not an honorary member, 
but pays his membership fee like any other bee-keeper. If, 
as has been so poetically exprest, ‘‘ Bee-keeping is the poetry 
of agriculture,” it is just the proper caper for a poet laureate 
to be a member of a bee-keepers’ society. Wonder why the 
United States has no poet laureate. Bee-keepers could furnish 
a good one from among their number. Eugene Secor is his 
everyday name. 


Mr. Wo. CralieG, of Michigan, reports in the August Re- 
view some quick work done by his bees the past season. He 
says: 


‘*T used starters of foundation 4144 inches long by 13 
I use the Heddon old-style supers, and they hold 
28 sections. I put this super of sections on the hive July 3, 


and took it off on the 6th, with the sections all completed ex- 


- cept the front row of seven sections, which was almost ready 


to seal over. The hive thatI put this super on had already 
two supers on it; one was about full and the other about 
half full. Instead of raising both supers as I usually do, I 
only raised the top one and put the empty one in between the 
upper and lower supers.” 


Tue A. I. Root Co.’s Picnic, at Euclid Beach Park, on 
the shore of Lake Erie, near Cleveland, Aug. 13, seems to 
have been a very enjoyable affair. During their heaviest 
business this year they employed about 180 people. The 
picnic was given in the interest of the busy workers who were 
kept going on holidays and nights. Gleanings gives the fol- 
lowing account of the big affair : 


‘* We made up a trainof seven coaches and a baggage-car. 
On either side of the train was a mammoth sign, painted on 
canvas, with the wording, ‘*The A. I. Root Co. Employees ;” 
and on the pilot of the locomotive was a beautiful yellow 
queen-bee carved out of wood, about a yard long, with wings 
spread, ready to lead our big ‘swarm’ in its flight to pastures 
new. The carving was done by Mr. Karl R. Mathey, who is 
stillin ouremploy. The queen was richly painted, and decor- 
ated in gold. 

‘‘ Well, the picnic was a grand success in every way. 
Nearly every seat in the train was filled with people, the great 





majority of whom were those who receive their bread and but- 
ter from the A. I. Root Co.’s pay-roll. Just before the train 
started I had the ever-ready Kodak; and after I had taken 
several shots the conductor called out, ‘All aboard!’ and the 
train soon steamed into Cleveland. Arriving there we all piled 
into a lake steamer, and after an hour’s ride we found our- 
selves at Euclid Beach Park. We expectto make this shop 
picnic an annual affair.” 


We perhaps ought to say that we received an urgent invi- 
tation to picnic with them, but to travel nearly 400 miles to 
have one day’s fun was alittle too much for an editor’s busy 
life and slender pocket book. 


Epiror E. R. Root, after the Buffalo convention, visited 
among New York and Rhode Island bee-keepers for about two 
weeks. He had a delightful time, which he tells about in 
Gleanings. He saw in New York State, from a single hilltop, 
5,000 acres of buckweat fields, and was in some counties 
where there were between 2,000 and 3,000 colonies of bees. 
Think of the slathers of delicious buckwheat cakes, drowned 
in buckwheat honey, that they must have in that region! He 
visited bee-keepers with their 900 and 1,000 colonies each, 
producing 25 and 30 tons of honey in a season, thus almost 
rivalling the best honey-yielding portions of California. But 
he hints quite plainly that New York State is pretty much 
overstockt with bees and bee-keepers. So don’t all pick up 
and go there at once. 


Now New Subscribers 


4 September—Oct.—Nov.—December 4 
4 MONTHS FOR 25 CTS. 


Get Your Bee-Keeping Friends and Neighbors 
to Take the Old American Bee Journal. 








We would like to have each of our present readers send us 
two new subscribers for the Bee Journal before November 1, 
1897. That surely will not be hard to do, when each will 
need to pay only 25 cents for the last 4 months of this 
year, or only about 6 cents a month for the weekly 
American Bee Journal. Any one with only a colony or two 
of bees should jump at such an offer as that. 


Now, we don’t ask you to work for us for nothing, but 
will say that for each two new 25c. subscribers you send us, 
we will mail you your choice of one of the following list: 


Wood Binder for the Bee Journal.......................4005- 20c. 

50 copies of leaflet on ** Why Eat Honey ?”.................. "0c, 

50 - on * How to Keep f anew * a re 20c. 

50 ri pm ns cc nadie pabetenkh 20c. 
1 copy each ** Preparation of Honey for the Market’’(10c.) 


and Doolittle’s “ Hive DE MED cite os ceale S00. waneee 15e. 
1 copy each Dadants’ * Handling Bees”’ 
Pasturage a Necessity ”’ (10c.) . - ‘. 
Dr. Howard’ 8 book on “ Foul Brood. * PP Ha ae ph. 
Kohnke’s ** Foul Bro: d”’ book 
Cheshire’s ** Foul Brood ”’ book (10c.) and Dadants’ ** Hand- 





EE inc es's \ SUA a ealivnandes siék ewer hbase 18c. 
Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health...................ccceceee: 25c. 
TE nC sa ha Uae ub Ae baeh tM al a6 0c, on Fawr ewes aiebcs 25c. 
Our Poultry Doctor, by SS Sd 55 J Db weds bueebs 25c. 
Poultry for Market and’ Profit, by Fanny Field... .......... 25c. 
ee OE cb aks, CUUKkE CA ce tn0cbeeessere: aeemh 25c. 
Turkeys for BS SDE OC BOT 25c. 
Green's Four Books on Fruit-Growing fos. 0b ba Mcebrnka ae eeenies 25c. 
Ropp Commercial tometer ba watnGa 4 ne.siniatas onbe-ens 25c. 
Sip and Silage. Dy FIGS. COOK... . decccccccccccces Rey 
ne cls ciaradswae ps ¥ibae seus web tex 40c. 
Kendail’s Horse-Book [English or German)... ... ......... Z5e. 
1 Pound White Clover Seed Sinaia ieitenseh o8 4a aakecdieeon tats 25c. 

Sweet i A {bate sanadatsd becebaskuawacdbe 25c. 

1% “ Alsike ‘“ Oe | Peude Meks< bodes be detains ae 
— = Alfalfa “ i? vi MEERA aR + ca enenes 4 kchaadial 25c, 
ia Crimson “ (eC Oe coe SOC. 
The Horse—How to Break and Handle.. ....... ............ 20c. 


We make the above offers only to those who are now sub- 
scribers ; in other words, no one sending in his own 25 cents 
as a new subscriber can also claim a choice of the above list. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


118 Michigan St., - 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


eee and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
tor Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
tevised, and is “ fully up with the times” in all the 
= rovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can ald In the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
ee in the highest gs - ree art,and bound 
cloth, gold-lettered. 1.00. 


Langstroth on the cae revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and -keep- 
ing. Noapiarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound In cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Ke-pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is nut only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
ereotesy of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 

lly illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific yy ety as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen- -Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. IL. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound 
{n paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parlinmen- 
tary law and rules of.order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Kee-Keepers—by 
Cuas. F. MutH. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.: 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
ests what and how to plar itis a chapter from 
EES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood, 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 

Winter Problem in Bee- Keeping. =< G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
port of the first 20 conventions. Price, 10 cts. 





Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kehake—Origia. 
Development and Cure. Price 1 


Gee-Keeping for Profit yy 5 G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It tails the au- 
thor’s “* new system, or how to get the largest ee 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrat 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic an a 
count- k combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. Le pound in Noo 
proof leatherette, calf finish. c8, 40 cts. No. 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Greens Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
— Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4t h, Genera Fruit in- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses, and treats on all 
their diseases. English or German. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book.— Gives meas- 
urements of lumber,logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


ake Sugar and the Sugar ¥ OY Prof. 
J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 


Grain ‘Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poult for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, b ny Field.—Telis everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny — a about ‘urkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 c 


Rural Life.—Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. ice, 25 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 5vc. 


“Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 

The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 





1, Langstroth on the Reney- -Bee.. ..82.00 
2. ABC of Bee-OCulture...............08. 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide............... sseoe Bene 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....--. 1.65 
5. Doolittle’s Scientific a e- 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book.. . 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9. Bienen-Kultur [(German]............. 1.20 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping iPaper tound] 1.75 
12. F ee i ay Bubsicue 1.30 
13. coping , 65g 1.15 
14, | tne n Hard-Book. ae 
15, Poultry for Market and Profit........ i.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit.. 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry ER .. 1.10 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... ........ 1.15 
OS ES ee eee 1.10 
25. Commercial Calculator, No. L......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2......... 1,40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................ 1.10 
es CPOE Re Seis bnsbscccccccces oo 1.20 


32. Hand-Book of Heaith.... .. . 1.10 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
35. Silo and Si — Z. 

36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 


37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.30 





5, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth N Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Bee-KEEPERs’ SupPLIES in general.ete etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints» will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 
5b 10D 25D 50b 





Alsike Clover... -70 81.25 83.00 85.75 
Sweet Clover (white). 60 1.00 2.25 400 
White Clover... ..... 90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover. ....... 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover.. 55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal! when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


*Good Yellow Ones "’—60c each: 6 for 83.00. 


1-LB, HONEY-JARS $4.50 per gross. 


Catalog of Apiarian Supplies free. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y 
ApIARY—Glen Cove, L. 1. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 


. ‘ — 
Th AA Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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General Items. 


Bees Did Seite Well. 


My bees have done reasonably well 
this season. I expected the best fall 
crop of honey for years, but the last 
drouth we had with the hot winds dried 
everything up, and killed the buckwheat 
and all—everything that produced nec- 
tar. I have about 1,000 sections not 
finisht, and am at a loss to know what to 
do with them. L. WHITE. 

Caldwell Co., Mo., Sept. 22. 


Good Year for Honey. 


It has been unusually hot and dry for 
the past two or three weeks—in fact, we 
have had no rain all fall to amount to 
anything. The flora is for the most 
part dried up. What few flowers there 
are, are barrenas to nectar. Buck- 
wheat would have yielded a fair crop 
had there been sufficient moisture. Yes- 
terday we had a wind and sand (or dust, 
rather) storm, but no rain. It has turn- 
ed quite cool, so there will be no chance 
of the bees getting much more honey 
for this season. But, on the whole, it 
has been a very good year for honey. 

H. G. QuIRIN 

Huron Co., Ohio, Sept. 17. 








> 


Results of Past Season. 


I received from 15 colonies, which I 
wintered successfully, TOO pounds of 
sargely white clover honey, mixt with 
raspberry and red clover. Froma fall 
flow which I will soon take off the hives, 
there will be about 400 more finisht sec- 
tions, I think. I increast by the nucleus 
plan, and natural swarming, to 26 colo- 
nies, which are rousing ones. The past 
dry, warm weather has so enticed the 
queens to laying that the hives are full 
of sealed brood. How is that-for astock 
of young bees to winter? Good, isn’t it ? 
My bees are nearly al] Adels. 

CARSON VAN BLARICUM. 

Calhoun Co., Mich., Sept. 15. 





Southern Minnesota Convention. 


The Southern Minnesota Bee- Keepers’ 
Association met in Winona, Sept. 15 and 
16. Wehad an enjoyable time, as the 
State Fair was held at the same time, 
and the apiarian exhibits were very at- 
tractive and interesting, creating a great 
deal of interest. There were bees in ob- 
servatory hives, and the fine display of 
honey, wax, bee-keepers’ supplies, and 
all kinds of tools used by bee-keepers. 

Our first day’s session of the conven- 
tion was called to order by Pres. John 
Turnbull, and after the formal opening 
of the meeting the reports of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer were received, show- 
ing that the association was in good 
condition. In the-afternoon the follow- 
ing program was carried out: Address 
by Pres. Turnbull; essay by Mrs. W. N. 
Berthe, on ‘** Apiculture—Its Lights and 
Shadows as Viewed by a Lady Bee- 
Keeper ;” essay by E. B. Huffman, on 
‘*The Establishment of an Apiary and 
Arrangement Thereof ;” essay by W. J. 
Stahmann, on *‘ Artificial Swarming of 
Bees ;” essay by W. K. Bates, on *‘ The 
Right Size of Sections for Bees to Finish 
in Good Shape ;” essay by George Boyn- 
ton, on ‘‘How to Increase and Control 





Finest Alfalfa Honey 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, 00 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices : lcan, inacase, 7 cents per’ pound; 2 cans 


in one case, 644 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 644 cents. The Cash musT accom- 
pany each order. 


{" A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New Lonson. 


—_—Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


’ ° be 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 


and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. Kor Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of milis and factory equipt with best 
machinery, al! combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. e 7Atf 


BHE-K REP ERS ws ons 
mage ODD] [RS 


in the Market, and sell 
them at Low Prices. 
Send for Free illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Special Agent for the Southwest—*: 7 48B°r? 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. 

The Monette Queen-Clipping Device worRKs | 

LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 | 

queens, all in one day, when examining my 
bees. Wa. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 




















Couldn't Do Without It. 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
| come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. } 
| could not do without one now. 


Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 
Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 


will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK &{CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Foundation —Sections— Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 


lf you are ina rush,send me your order. I 
sell the best only, and fill orders pro moty 
at LOWEST PRICE. Beeswax wante 
exchange. 


Working Wax ‘ico forcisu A Specialty. 
2 Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 
Samples of Foundation and Sections. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 





AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 


























Fx SEE THAT WINK ! 
tree. Walter 8. Ponder, 
162 Mass 
ioc ehe rof. A. J k, Claremont, Calif. 
or 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
Bee - Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
“Was povoe’s 40° INDIANAPOLIS, Tebrawa 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
=” IF YOU WANT THE 
BEE-BOOK 
Bee-Keeper's Guide, 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 
Being the cleanest is usually workec 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 


li AOA CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
— covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 

Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.. N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
vice, low freight rate. Cat 
cy than other published, oir 
81. 2 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of Sous 

men using hand tools, in 

aoe g Cutting-off, Mi- 

Rabbeting, Groov- 

ih ” Gaining. Shadoin . 
ging-up. Jointing Stuff, 

ul Line of ‘oot and 

fiand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. — Free. 

SENECA FALLS MFG. 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Let me send you my 64- 


BEE-KEEPER page Catalog for 187. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


California £« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 
pooer of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
dsomely | oma $2.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free 
PACIFIC ‘RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market 8t.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





= 





Swarming;” essay by Charles A. Gile, 
on ** The Queen-Bee—Its Rearing Quali- 
ties, Introduction, Management, Lon- 
gevity, and Supersedure.” 

At the afternoon session the election 
of officers was first in order, and resulted 
as follows: President, E. B. Huffman; 
Secretary, C. A. Gile,of Winona; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. W. N. Berthe; lst Vice- 
President, John Turnbull; 2nd, W. N. 
Bates; 3rd, W. J. Stahmann; 4th, Fred 
Aech; 5th, John W. Gates. 

An adjournment was then taken until 
the next morning, and we met at 9:30 
o’clock. ‘The day was principally spent 
in discussions on fvul brood, its treat- 
ment, and the probable chance of get- 
ting a foul brood law past by our next 
legislature. It was decided to hold our 
next annual convention at Winona, Oct. 
22 and 23,188. After a friendly and 
very social and interesting meeting, we 
adjourned, and all went to the Exhibi- 
tion Hall, where we had an enjoyable 
time viewing the many awards. 

E. B. HUFFMAN, Pres. 

Winona Co., Minn. 





Sells from House to House. 


I have 30 colonies of bees, and got a 
nice lot of honey this year. I have sold 
all of my crop in the city, and will have 
to buy a lot to keep my customers sweet. 
I sell from house to house, and have 
many honey-eaters to keep happy. 

GrorGE W. SHEARER. 

Stark Co., Ohio, Sept. 20. 


— 





A Very Dry Time. 


We have not had a good rain since the 
middle of June, nor have we had enough 
to lay the dustin eight weeks. Every- 
thing in the vegetation line is just simply 
burnt up. Bees must be fed, or starve. 
I never saw as dry a timein this coun- 
try. Peaches and winter apples are 
drying up and dropping; fruit-trees are 
dying, and many of the forest trees are 
dead. I hope fora better season next 
year. Gro. W. WILLIAMS. 

Polk Co., Mo., Sept. 19. 





Cows Relish the Sweet Clover. 


We are having a severe drouth in this 
partof the country. Vegetation is all 
dried up. The only green thing here 
now is the sweet clover, of which there 
is a good growth from last year’s seed, 
along the public roads. It is the only 
feed we have for our two Jersey milch 
cows, and they relish it very much. So 
much for the sweet clover. 

Our bees are done working for this 
season. I will send in my report soon. 

Joun S. SLEETH. 


Livingston Co., Ill., Sept. 18. 


— 


Hog Meat Defended. 


I take issue with Dr. Peiro on the hog 
question, as given on page 55¥Y. I have 
been a hog-raiser as well as a bee-keeper. 
A hog, like his brother man, is largely 
what he eats. 1 admit that the lard put 
up by large packing companies becomes 
stale and unfit for food, and the bacon 
and hams not much better, sometimes ; 
but a hog of good pedigree, raised on 
alfalfa and corn, properly cured, is very 
good food. Just think of it, as the cold 
weather comes on—the roast pork and 
sweet potatoes, sausage, ribs, backbone, 
head-cheese, and then the sweet sugar- 











PAID FOR 


Cash Beaswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 28 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. 
wax not taken at any price. 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO, 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CARLOADS 


a Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Shi 
<a <n ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. e supply Deal- 
ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances, 
We make prompt shipment. 

Write for Catalogs, Quotations. etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co. wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


By Return Mail. 


Choice Tested at 65 cts. each ; Untested at 
50 cts. each, or $5.00 per dozen—from now to 
November Ist. 


F. A. Crowell, Granger, Minn. 
35A6t Please mention the Bee Journ il. 


Karn Your Christmas Money 


Or Presents, by going among your friends 
and neighbors, and help to introduce Whit« 
man’s Pure Teas, Spices, Baking-Pow- 
der, ete. 25 lbs. for solid silver Chatelaine 
Watch and Chain; or 20 lbs. for a Mandolin or 
Guitar; 25Jbs. for an autoharp: 175 lbs. fora 
High-Grade Ladies’ or Gents’ Bicycle; 50 Ibs. 
for a Decorated Dinner Set ; 40 lbs. for a La- 
dies’ or Gents’ Gold Watch; '20 Ibs. tor a Dex- 
ter Camera ; 5 lbs. fora Zar Camera : 10 ibs. 
for a Solid Gold King; 8 ibs fora Set of Nut- 
Picks and Cracker. Only Strictly Pare Goods handled. 

Freight paid on all orders accompanied by 
the cash. Send address on card for Catalog, 
Order Sheet, etc. A. H. WHITMAN & CO., 

Fo B] 2714 No. Western Ave., 
CHICAGO ILL. 

Pleone mention Bee Journal when writing. 


™METAL WHEELS 


in all sizes and varieties, to fit any 
(@ axle. They lastforever. Either 

y direct or stagger spoke, Can’t 
breakdown; can’t dry out’ no 
resetting of tires. Good in dry weather 
as in wet weather. Send for catalog & 


prices. ELECTRIC WHEEL 
QUINGY - ILLINOIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Impure 
Address as 


































For a knife that will cut a horn * 
1 crushing cause it cuts from 
—sides at once get 


‘ithout 
four 


It is humane, rapid and durable, Fully 
warranted, HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S 
Farr. Descriptive —— FREE, 


~A.C,. BROSIUS, Coc ee Pa 


40E6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journa! 
one year—both for $2.00. 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will bold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for =| scythe 
blades included in the above price. he work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attached to any size stone for 
hand or steam power, is always _o for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cost. 

No farm is well-equipped _un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder. 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higheror lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
log, as readily andin the same 
way asif held in ths hands. 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 


cae 



















CHICAGO, ILL. 





cured hams and bacon, and the snowy 
sweet lard ! 

1 think that more people die for the 
want of hog meat than those who eat it. 
In the early days in California chronic 
diarrhea was common, and bacon was 
said to be a cure when doctors failed. 
As a remedy in consumption and bron- 
chial troubles, it is far superior to cod 
liver oil. Bishop Taylor, of Africa, says, 
‘* Bacon isa tonic to the stomach.” I 
took two treatments of Dr. Peiro’s hydro- 
gen, but helpt the matter by eating sau- 
sage and pork in the cold weather. In 
my youthful days I had dyspepsia, but 
exercise in the open air relieved the 
trouble, and I can eat hog with impu- 
nity. I amin favor of good living. 

ELLEN C. BLAND. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


-_—<—-- 


Some Good Honey-Yields. 


Our home apiary of 56. colonies, 
spring count, has to its credit an aver- 
age of 333 pounds; and one taken on 
shares, when in horrid condition (84 col- 
onies), has an average of 254 pounds, 
besides increasing to 95 and 115 colo- 
nies respectively. (I ought to say, tho, 
that we weigh what we bring from the 
hive, and what we return, so our net 
weights’ include the uncappings); 
weighed thus, my best colony produced 
over 500 pounds; my best 7, 2,871 
pounds. R. E. DAVISON. 

San Diego Co., Calif., Sept. 4. 


Big Hives Upheld—Report. 


The honey crop has been good here 
this year. We have taken 619 pounds 
from 11 colonies. Our best colony, 
which was hived. June 12, gave 121 
pounds, besides filling 12 brood-frames. 
Our best nucleus did notswarm, but gave 
105 pounds of honey. We had but 7 





new swarms this year—-kept all from 
swarming as much as possible. 


We uphold Mr. Dadant ‘in his big 
hives. We are using 8, 10 and 12 
frames, and have decided that 12 


frames are far ahead of anything less. 
We will try some 16 frames next season, 
allin one body. The reason we like 
them is, the bees do not swarm as badly 
in them as the 8 and 10 frame hives, 
but when they do swarm, it takes a 12- 
frame hive and 72 one-pound sections to 
hive them in. . 

Next season we will buy queens in the 
spring and divide all of our colonies 
during fruit-bloom, then feed to build 
them up ready for the white clover 
when it comes. 

Success to the American Bee Journal. 

SAVAGE Bros. 

Sauk Co., Wis., Sept. 20. 





DNoctor’s Hints 


Central Music Hall, +, CHICAGO, ILL. 


oD alt, al ie tal ie tal ie tak ie a ah i ee el i a el a el aaa 


High Collars.—Of course, Mr. 
Slim, youcan wear any kind of collar 
you wish, so far as I am concerned, but 
since you ask my advice I say, don’t 
wear those high kinds that must nearly 
cut your ears off, that I am certain seri- 
ously interfere with the proper circula- 
tion of the blood in the brain—both its 
entrance and exit. Headaches and sore 
throats are some of the most common re- 
sults from wearing those inordinately 
high collars—those that look as if they 
were cuffs worn in the wrong place. 
Reports in medical journals tell us that 
several deaths have resulted from wear- 
ing this new style of linen. It is always 
a safe rule to keep the neck free from 





Y ba, YORK’S 


OWN TESTIMONY 


AFTER 18 MONTHS’ USE. 


Chicago, July 27th, 1897. 
Dear Dr. House: 
My office force have fallen 
in love with your Yellowzones. 
Ienclose $1.00 for as many 
as you mail for that amount. 
Success to you in your ex- 7 
cellent work. 
Very truly -yours, 
Gro. W. YorK. 
P.S. Say, Jthinkas much 
of your“*Zones”’ as the‘‘girls”’ 
do. They just straightened 
out a very severe headache I 
had awhile ago. Worth their 
weight in the yellow metal 
now being raved about up in 
Alaska. G.W. Y. 


YELLOWZONES 


FOR PAIN AND FEVER. 





An honest and efficient 
remedy for all fevers, head- 
aches, colds, grip, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, etc. And 
every box guaranteed — but 
no customer has ever yet 
asked for his money back. 

One box, with supply of 
Zonet Cathartics, 25c; si x 
boxes for $1.00. Most orders 
are for Dollar lots. 


W. B. House, M.D., 
es 1, Detour, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California. 


The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this, the paper also telis 
you all about California Agriculture and 
Horticulture. $1.50 per Year; Six Months, 
75 cents. Sample Copies 10 cents. 
THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 

218 N. Main St., - Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read whatJ.1. PARENT,of 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—“We 
=e cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, lust winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. ca 
100 honey-racks, 500 bro 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc.,to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will. 

AA Catalogue and Price - List 
Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 995 Ruby8t.. Rockford, LIL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The American Poultry Journal, 


323 DEARBORN ST,, 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 


a] that is over a quarter of a cent- 
A Journal ury old and is still growing must 
possess intrinsic merit of its own, and its 
field must be a valuable one. 


Such is the American 50 cents a year. 


Poultry Journal. 











Free. 
45Ctf 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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any kind of pressure—everything loose 
and comfortable around it. Anything 
tight is injurious. 


Incense and Disenfectant.— 
Save your peach-stones and nut-shells 
for winter. Throw a handful on the fire 
in the evening and see how bright they 
blaze and how fragrant they smell. 
Dried apple pearings thrown in the fire 
or on a hot stove are a very incense of 
sweetness for the house, beside being an 
excellent disinfectant. 


Damp Cellars.—Now is the time 
when the thoughtful house-keeper sees 
religiously to it that not a nook or corner 
of her cellar is damp or wet, because if 
sc not only will it rot all vegetation in 
the cellar, but from it exhale such a 
pestilence into the house that it will be 
next to a miracle if one or more mem- 
bers of the family do not become victims 
to typhoid or malerial fevers before 
spring, necessitating a big doctor’s bill 
which can justas well be avoided by care 
and cleanliness. As all know, damp 
surroundings are greaS encouragers of 
rheumatisms, colds, coughs, and other 
infirmities. Keep your cellar dry and 
whitewasht. 


About 90 Colonies of Italians. Any one want- 
ing to start an apiary cannot do vetter than 
to call on Dr. E. Gallup, santa Ana. Calif., 
and examine the Bees before purchasing else- 
where. Double sets of Combs in Langstroth- 
Simplicity Hives, and warranted a surerior 
lot of Bees for business. Correspodence so- 
licited. Dr. E. GALLUP, 


SANTA ANA, Orange Co., CAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE. 


a Small Farm in southwest Texas. 
ress, 
Mrs. Mi. Mi. Dunnegan, Mathi«, Tex. 


40A4t Please mention the Bee Journal, 


Choice Honey care Cheap 


For, Prices address, 


seas W. C. Gathright, Dona Ana, N. M. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
stc.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
pong wy —a book of over 170 

es, which as interesting as a story. 
ere are some good offers of this book: 


Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bes JouRNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as'a premium 
for sending us two new subscribers to the 
BEE JOURNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Brg 
JouRNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


eres PN PRPS SLR eI Nf ef et 


Chicago, I1l.,, Sept. 23.—Fancy white 
12¢.; No. 1,10 to lic.; fancy amber, 8 to 9c.; 
No. 1, 7 to 8c.; fancy dark, 7 to 8c.; No 1. 7c. 
Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to 5c.; 
dark, 3% to4c. Beeswax, 26 to 27c. 

The volume of business is small, consider- 
ing the time of year. Many people are in the 
city from country points, who have brought 
their honey with them, and find it difficult to 
sell at’ these quotations, and in many in- 


stances accept less rather than not dispose . 


of it. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 30,—Fancy white, 
11 to 13c.; No.1, 10 to 1llc.; No.1 amber, 7 
to 10c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c,; amber, 4 
to 5c.; dark, 3% to4c. Beeswax, 20 to 25c. 

Demand for all kinds of honey has been ex- 
ceedingly slow during September. Perhaps 
—— of a too liberal supply of fruit on the 
market. 


Boston, Mass., Sept 25.—Fancy white. 
13c.; No. 1, 11 to 12¢.; fancy amber, 9c. Ex- 
tracted. white, 6 to6%c.; amber,5 to 5c. 
Beeswax, 27c. 

Comb honey is in light receipt, particularly 
the fancy grades, which is mostly sought for 
on this market. Demand is Goov. Beeswax 
is ag sre eyed out of the market, the supply 
being light and demand good at above price. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sep, 24.—Fancy white. 
11 to lic.; No 1,¥ to 10c. Extracted, white. 5 
to 6c.; amber, 4to5ic. Beeswax, 25c. 

Condition of honey market remains un- 
changed. Many producers have been holding 
Le} for better prices but demand is well sup- 
plied. 


Detroit, Mich., Sert. 25—Fancy white, 11 
to 12c.; No. 1 white. 10-Llc,; fancy amber, 9 
to 10c.; fancy dark, 8 to 9c. xtracted, 
white. 5 to 5%c.; amber, 4 to 5c. Beeswax, 
25 to 26c. 

The demand for honey is imvroving as the 
season advances. Supply is fully equal to the 
demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn,, Sept. 24, — Fancy 
white, 10 to 11%c.; fancy dark, ¥Y to 9Xe. 
Extracted, white, 4% to 5c. 

Market well stuckt with dark honey. Fancy 
white clover finds good market at 10 to L1%c. 
—possibly a fraction more could be realized 
on really fancy. We would not advise ship- 
ments of dark comb or extracted at present. 


Albany. N. Y., Sept. 25.—Fancy white, 12 
to 13c.; No.1, 11 to 12c.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c.; No. 1,8 to9c.; fancy dark, 8 to 9c.; No. 
1, 7 to 8c. 

Comb honey ts arriving quite freely and 
moving off nicely at quotations. 


New York, N. Y., S-pt. 25.—Fancy white, 
12 to 13c.; fair white. 10 to Lic ; buckwheat, 
8% to 9%c. Extracted, California, white, 5 to 
5%c.; lght amber, 4% to 4%c.; white clover 
and basswood. 5 to 5%c.; buckwheat, 4 to 
4\4%c.; Southern, 48 to 50c. agailon. Beeswax 
is quiet at 26c. 

Comb honey is now arriving in iarge quan- 
tities. and demand is fair for ail grades, prin- 
cipally for fancy and No. 1 white and fancy 
buckwheat. Kxtracted California is selling 
well, while others are neglected. especially 
fouthern in barrels and balf barrels. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 24.—Fancy white, 
12 to l3c.; No. 1,10 to lic.; fancy amber, 8 
to 10c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber. 
4 1-2 to 5c.; dark, 3 1-2 to4 1-2c. Beeswax, 
25 to 26c. 

The receipts of honey are very fair, and the 
quality improving. The supply is not large. 
Demand is moderate, and the prospects good 
for failtrade. We are well satisfied that it 
pass shippers of honey to exercise much care 
in putting up stock in nice, clean cases and 
clean, well-ordered sections, and new, clean 
kegs and barrels tor the extracted. 


Cleveland, Ohio, S:pt. 27,—Fancy white, 
13%c.: No. 1, 13c.; fancy amber, 1ic.; No. |, 
10%c. Extracted, white, 7c ; amber, 6c,; dark, 
5c. Beeswax, 28 to 30c. 

The demand for honey is very good. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Sept. 1.—Fancy white, 11 to 
12c.; No. i, 9 to 10c.; fancy amber, 8 to9c.; 
No. 1, 7 to 8c.; fancy dark, 6 to 7c.; No. 1 5 
6c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to 
4%c.; dark, 3% to4c. Beeswax, 22 to 26c. 

Honey is selling just a little better, but we 
advise moderate shipments till October and 
November. when liberal amounts can be sold. 





San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 22.— White, 
comb, 1-lbs., 7 to 9c.; amber comb. 4 to 6c. 
Extracted, white, 4 to 4%c.; light amber. 
3% to 3Xc.; dark tule, 1% to 2%c. Beeswax, 
fair to choice, 2 2 to 24c. 

Prices remain at much the same low plane 
as has been current during the greater part 
of the past season, but stocks of extracted 
are being steadily reduced, mainly on Euro- 
pean account. Comb boney has been drag- 
ging, but will probably meet with more cus- 
tom inthe near future. There is no lack of 
inquiry for beeswax, but the demand is 
mainly for export, and at figures named by 
the buyer. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 27.—Fancy white, 
13% to l4c.; No. 1, 12¢.; No.1 amber, 10c, 
Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to 5c.; 
dark, 4c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Honey is now moving freely, with arrivals 
sufficient for the demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 9.—Fancy white, 12 
to 12%c.; No. 1, 11 to 11%c.; fancy amber. 10 
to 10%c.; No. 1, 9 to 9%&c. fancy dark, 8 to 
8%c.; No. 1,5 to 7c. Extracted, white, 5 to 
54c.; amber, 4 to 4%c.; dark, 3% to4c. Bees- 
wax, 24 to 24\c. 

The weather so far this season has been too 
warm for the free movement of honey, but 
with the present prices on sugar we think 
there should be a good demand for extracted 
honey at the above prices. One car of 2+,000 
pounds sold since our last quotation on basis 
of above prices. Beeswax finds ready sale at 
24c. tor prime, while choice stock brings a 
little more. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 25.—Fancy white. 
13c,; No.1. 11 to 12c.; fancy amber, 10 to 
lic.; No. 1.91010c.; fancy dark, 8 to 9c.; 
No. 1, 8c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c,; amber, 
4% to 5c.; dark,4c. Beeswax, 25c. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, [lls. 
R. A, BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. Y. 


HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N. Yy. 
BATTERSON & OCO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Llls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WILLIAMS & Co., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


. wwe. A. SELSER. 10 Vine St. 


Mr. Selser handles no honey on commission. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co., 213 Market 8t 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HAtt & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
BLAKE. Scott & Leg., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER S. PoupER, 162 Mass .ichusetts ave. 
Albany, N. ¥. 
Cuas. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. fF, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent meer pe pee of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 
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—A Copy of— 


Successful Bee-Keeping, 


y W. Z. Hutchinson ; 
wom nee 1897 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 


mente for the Asking. We make almost 
inveryeh ing used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


[monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 
SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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LET ’ER ROLL. 


Do you know of any wire farm fencethat is 
having constantly increasing sales, after be- 
ing onthe m: ee = S eae We do, just 
one. Think about t 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


A Special Booklet Bargain ! 


For a limited time we wish to make our 
readers a special offer on booklets on Bees, 
Poultry, Health, etc. Upon receipt of 75 
cents we will mail any 6 of the list below: 
and for $1.25 we will mail the whole 





dozen: 
1. Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard............ 25e 
2. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 25c 
3. Turkeys for Market and Profit.. 25c 
4. Ger POmltry DOCtF....060 cccviccccces. 30c 
5. Capons and Caponiz'ng................ 30c 
6. Hand-Book of Health, “iy Dr. Foote.. 25c 
yf res PN a SE vencadpauniensens ee 
* "rs: > are 25e 
9. Rop = Calculator........ 25e 
10. Font Brood. by Kohnke.......... — 
11. Silo and Silage, by Prof Cook.......... 25¢ 
12. Bienen-Kultur, by Newman........... 40c 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for catalog. MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 
22Atf CHAS. MONDENG.,. Mer. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Beautiful Honey-Cases 


Made by the A. I. Root Co., at their prices. 
Becswax Wanted, 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


YOUR BEESWAX ! 


NTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 

allow 28 cents per und for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—in ex- 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
inthe BEE JOURNAL, Or, 25 cts. cash. 








GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


DADANT’S ¢ FOUNDATION 


Shiping-Cases and Cans for Honey. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. What more can anybody do? 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED FOR NEXT SEASON'S USE. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Ai Snes. £2 SECTIONS 


Our business is making Sections. We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 
consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 
lowing prices: 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 





No. 1 Snow-White. | No. 1 Cream. 

BOD Bie... 0s ockccuiaeee Cte. 1 - BOB Geiicenisn cs ca didwl $1.00 
i ree ey 2.50 | ee DS. oes saree ee 2.00: 
ee OO 6 occa diakenueeeen 4.75 BOO. 008 65 sieve cessed eeressas 3.75 
i Perey Se ae 6.75 ee Mg. gs conws cee) cd ods 5.25 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. 


6A35t MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 











This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s a | Given For 2 New Subscribers. 
magn 


ificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose tq give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- | 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- | 


entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 


too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- | 
No bee-keeper is | 
d,or his library complete, with- | 


que any introduction. 
ully equip 


out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers —simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82. 00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for oaly $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only new subscribers to 
the Beé Journal for a year, and thus get the 
boo! asa premium. Let everybody try for it* 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 





Gleanings for One Whole Year, 25 Cents 


Will furnish GLEANINGS one year—24 issues—to a new 


subscriber, and one Untested Italian Queen, during the 


months of September and October only, for the price of the 


journal alone—namely, $1.00. These Queens are cata- 


logued at 75 cents each. By.sending us $1.00 you will get 


the Queen, 75 cents, and the journal for only 25 cents. 


If you are already a subscriber and would like to get the 


Queen, send us $1.00 with a new name for GLEANINGS, 


and we will send the Queen to you, and the journal to the 


new name sent. 


Remember this offer is good only until Nov. 1. 


The A. 1. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 








